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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


The meetings of the Trustees, the Corporation and the Alumni and 
Friends of the Schools, as well as the joint session of the Schools and the 
Society of Biblical Literature, were held at New York and at Evanston 
on December 27, 28 and 29, 1953. Reports upon the actions taken at 
these meetings are presented below in this issue of the BuLLETIN. 

We are happy to welcome into corporate membership the Candler 
School of Theology of Emory University and the Arabian American Oil 
Co. One new Trustee was added to the Board by action of the Corpora- 
tion, namely Mr. Thomas W. Phelps of Princeton, N. J., and four new 
Associate Trustees were elected by action of the Corporation and the 
Board respectively, namely Messrs. H. Dunscombe Colt, Jr., Samuel N. 
“ramer, Robert H. Pfeiffer and Charles K. Wilkinson. We are honored 
to have their assistance in our counsels. The new staff and fellowship 
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appointments for Jerusalem and Baghdad for the academic year 1954-5, 
are announced in the minutes of the Trustees’ meeting and will provid 
a strong representation in the field in the coming year. 

Communications from Jerusalem and Nippur (Iraq) indicate that th 
Near East is having a rather severe winter, but that work is going on a 
a high tempo of industry and efficiency in both places. The Newsletter 
recently issued by the Business Office in New Haven provide a full an 
direct insight into the activities in progress. 










Cart H. KRaAeE.ine 














DECEMBER MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The winter meeting of the Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research wa 
held at the Hotel New Yorker, New York City, on December 27, 1953 at 2:15 P.M 
Present were Messrs. Kraeling (presiding), Albright, Brown, Bull, Dodge, Pritchar: 
Rabinowitz, Reed, Reynolds, Scott, Speiser, Cadbury (Secretary and Acting Chairma 
of the Jerusalem School Committee), Goetze (Chairman of the Baghdad Schox 
Committee), Ingholt of the Evaluation Committee, Knight, representing the Assis 
tant Treasurer, Tushingham, Director of the Jerusalem School in 1952-53, and Mr 
Walton of the New Haven office. 

After the Minutes of May 16 had been approved with the correction of som 
omissions, the President presented his report. Applications for corporate membe1 
ship were presented from the Candler School of Theology of Emory University an 
from the Arabian American Oil Company of New York. It was voted to admit thes 
applicants to membership. 

It was announced that Mr. John D. Rockefeller had renewed his support of th 
Palestine Archaeological Museum in Jerusalem for three years at the suggestion o 
the President. It was voted that a letter be sent to Mr. Rockefeller on behalf « 
the Trustees, expressing our appreciation of his support of the Museum, so importan 
to Palestinian archaeology. 

A report was presented on the preliminary work done at Nimrud Dagh by Mi 
Theresa Goell with funds contributed to the American Schools for this purpose. |] 
was voted to thank Miss Goell and to congratulate her on the work done. The speci: 
committee already appointed (Albright, Cameron and Kraeling) was authorized t 
take such steps in connection with its continuance as might seem desirable. 

The President also referred to the recent expense of connecting the Jerusale: 
School buildings with the sewer and the necessary expense of removing our fen 
along the southern side of the property to meet the widening of the street. Wheth« 
to relocate the present fence or to replace it with a solid wall was a question whi 
after some discussion was left to the Executive Committee. 

The Treasurer’s report for the year ending June 30, 1953 as summarized an 
circulated, was presented and accepted. 

Professor Goetze discussed the responsibility of the Trustees to the Baghda 
School, and Professor Scott, who had been asked to review the history of th 
relationship, made a report on the same subject. The following resolutions draft 
by Dr. Scott were then accepted. 

“ Whereas the Baghdad School Committee has brought before them a rep 
on the needs of the Baghdad School and has requested a statement from t 
Trustees regarding the Baghdad School now be it resolved: 

(1) That the Trustees record their continuing interest in the work of t 
Baghdad School and their determination to support it. 

(2) That the Trustees recognize that both the Baghdad School and tl 
Jerusalem School have claims upon the administration, the business managem¢ 
and the corporate income of the parent institution and that it is the prop 
function of the Trustees in each fiscal year, conforming to Article 3 of tl 
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Charter, to apportion the common income to the several needs of the institu- 
tion as a whole and to the two Schools individually in accordance with their 
dc best judgment. 

; (3) That for the fiscal years 1954-55 and 1955-56 the Trustees will appro- 
he j priate from its general funds the sum of fifteen hundred ($1,500.) each year 
q q towards the salary of an Annual Professor for the Baghdad School and will 
defray the costs of publishing the Journal of Cuneiform Studies on substantially 
the same basis. 

(4) That the Trustees direct the President to appoint a committee of not 
less than three nor more than five to report to the Trustees by or before 
December, 1955, on the broad question of the claims of the Baghdad School 
upon our general income and on the manner in which those claims should 
be met.” 


7 


1¢ 


It was voted to rescind the action taken at the meeting of May 16 authorizing the 
ansfer to the Nies fund of $11,717.83 and to authorize instead the transfer of 

303.75. It was also voted to authorize the Assistant Treasurer henceforth to 

gregate income from the Nies estate in order that it may be applied in accordance 

ith the terms of Dr. Nies’s will. 

After the written report of Dr. Goetze on the Baghdad School had been presented 

e Baghdad School Committee unanimously recommended the following appointment 

r 1954-55: 


RRAES NEAR NRE Beste 


oe Be 


Annual Professor, Bruce Howe. 


The written report of the Director of the Jerusalem School was received, and 
4 1e Committee on the Jerusalem School made the following recommendations of staff 
n i for 1954-55. These were approved by the Trustees. 


Director, William H. Morton, Southern Baptist Seminary 4 

Annual Professor, Patrick W. Skehan, Catholic University of America 

Fellows, Philip J. Hammond of Yale and William A. Power of Toronto 
University 

Visiting Lecturers, John W. Wevers and Sherman E. Johnson. 

Professor Albright reported for the Committee on Publications, indicating some 

the problems of costs, format, printing, and republication that confront the 

mmittee. 

On behalf of the Nominating Committee Mr. Reynolds offered the following 

nominations of officers for one year and longer. These were approved and on vote 

of the Trustees the Secretary cast an affirmative ballot: 


President, Carl H. Kraeling 

First Vice-President, W. F. Albright 

Second Vice-President, E. A. Speiser 

Secretary, Henry J. Cadbury 

Treasurer, John W. Warrington 

Assistant Treasurer, The Provident Trust Company 

Business Manager, G. R. Walton 

Counsel, Pepper, Bodine, Stokes and Hamilton 

Member of the Executive Committee (for three years), 
William F. Albright 

Associate Trustees (for two years), Charles K. Wilkinson 
of the Metropolitan Museum and Samuel N. Kramer 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 





‘he date of the next meeting was discussed and it was decided, subject as usual 
to review of the Executive Committee, to meet in New York on Monday, April 12, 
2 P. M. 
it was voted to adopt a minute expressing appreciation of the long years of 
d stinguished service to the School as Trustee and President rendered by Millar 
Burrows and now terminated by his request not to be reélected as Trustee. 
t was voted to ask the President to convey to Professor Torrey the felicitations 
o* the Trustees on the occasion of his recent ninetieth birthday. ‘ 
Adjourned at 5 P.M. i 
Henry J. Capsury, Secretary ; 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CORPORATION 


The annual meeting of the Corporation was held at Evanston, Illinois, on Decembe1 
28, 1953 at 4.30 P. M., with President Kraeling in the chair. The roll of the membe1 
institutions represented was called by the Secretary. The minutes of the last 
meeting, held on December 29, 1952 and printed in the February Bulletin, wer 
approved. 
It was voted in turn to receive the following reports: 

The President’s Report 

The Treasurer’s Report for the year ending June 30, 1953 

The Auditor’s Report on the above 

Report of the Director of the Baghdad School 

Report of the Director of the Jerusalem School. 


The President reported orally on various important developments (listed in the 
report of the Trustees’ meeting above). 

The corporation voted to join the Trustees in expressing to Professor C. C. Torrey 
first Director of the Jerusalem School, their felicitations in connection with his 
ninetieth birthday on December 20, 1953. 

The appointments to the staff of the Jerusalem School for 1954-55 as nominated 
by the Jerusalem School Committee and approved at the meeting of the Trustees 
were reported. 

Professor Filson reported on behalf of the Nominating Committee. The following 
names were submitted and accepted: 


Trustees for three years: Associate Trustee for two years: 
Ludlow Bull Robert H. Pfeiffer 
Nelson Glueck H. Dunscombe Colt 


J. W. Warrington 


Thomas W. Phelp Member of Evaluation Committee for 
as . “7 s 


three years: 
Donald M. T. Englert 


HENRY J. Capsury, Secretary 





MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


INSTITUTIONAL CORPORATION MEMBERS 


American Oriental Society, Prof. O. R. Sellers Boston University School of Theology, Pr 
American University of Beirut, Dr. Robert S. Elmer Leslie 

Hardy Brigham Young University, Prof. Sidney 
Andover Newton Theological School, Prof. Russell Sperry 

Cc. Tuck Brown University, Chaplain W. J. Robbins 
Arabian American Oil Co. Butler University, Prof. T. W. Nakarai 
Archaeological Institute of America, Prof. Frank Candler School of Theology, Dean W. R. Cant 

>. Brown Catholic University of America, Rev. Dr. Patr 
Augustana Theological Seminary, Prof. Carl A. W. Skehan 

Anderson Central Conference of American Rabbis, Ral 
Australian Institute of Archaeology, President : Jonah B. Wise 

Walter J. Beasley Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, Pr 

Robert J. Marshall 


g r Theological Seminary, President Fred- J. 
‘ en W. WI ttaker Chureh Divinity School of the Pacific, De 
<eley Baptist Divinity School, President Sand- Sherman E. Johnson 
eg 7 F Columbia University, Prof. Arthur Jeffery 


ford Fleming y Jn : of. a 
Berkeley Divinity School, Prof. Robert C. Dentan ee Theological Seminary, Prof. Willi 
etheny Biblical Seminary, Prof. David J. *. Arndt — 
ae 4 ‘ Cornell University, Prof. A. Henry Detweiler 


Wieand 
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Crozer Theological Seminary, Prof. James B. 
Pritchard 

Drew University, Prof. John Paterson 

Dropsie College, President A. A. Neuman 


Duke University, Prof. William F. Stinespring 


Dumbarton Oaks Research Library, Prof. A. M. 
Friend, Jr. : 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Prof. 


Edward.R. Dalglish 


Episcopal Théological School, Prof. Charles A. 
Buck, Jr. ; . 
Evangelic al & Reformed Church Theological 


Prof. Donald M. C. Englert 

Evangelical School of Theology (Reading), Prof. 
George W. Frey, Jr. (After July 1, 1954, 
United Theological Seminary) 

Fordham University, Rev. Roger T. O'Callaghan, 


Prof. William S. 


Seminary, 


Fuller Theological Seminary, 
saSor 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Prof. Otto J. —. 

General Theological Seminary, Prof. C. 
Simpson 

Hamma Divinity School, Dean E. E. Flack 

Hartford ‘Theological Seminary, Prof. Moses 
Bailey 

Harvard University, Prof. R. H. Pfeiffer 

Haverford College, Prof. John W. Flight 

Hebrew Union College, President Nelson Glueck 

lliff School of Theology, Prof. Walter G. Williams 

Jewish Institute of Religion, Prof. Harry M. 
Orlinsky 

Jewish Theological Seminary of America, Prof. 
Robert Gordis 

Johns Hopkins University, 

Kenyon College, Dean Corwin C. 

Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Prof. Jacob M. Myers 

Lutheran Theological Seminary (Philadelphia), 
Dr. Russell D. Snyder 

McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Filson 

Mount Holyoke College, Prof. R. J. Tamblyn 

New Brunswick Theological Seminary, Prof. H. 
B. MacLean 

Northwestern Lutheran Theological 
Prof. William H. Cooper 

Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, 
bert G. May 


Prof. W. F. 
Roach 
(Gettysburg), 


Albright 


Prof. Floyd V. 


Seminary, 


Prof. Her- 





Pacific School of Religion, Prof. Jack Finegan 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, Prof. 


_ James L. Kelso 2 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Prof. Henry S. 


Gehman 
Princeton University, Prof. Philip K. Hitti 
Queen’s University, Prof. A. D. Tushingham 
Rosary College, Sister Mary T. Doyle 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, Dean Gur- 


don C. Oxtoby 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Prof. 
Walter C. Klein 

Seventh Day Adventist Theological Seminary, 
Prof. 8S. H. Horn 

Shelton College, Prof. Elmer Smick 

Smith College, Prof. Margaret B. Crook 

Society of Biblical Literature & Exegesis, Prof. 


James B. Pritchard 

Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Prof. 
Mare H. Lovelace 

Southern Baptist Theological Prof. 
William H. Morton 

Southern Methodist University, Prof. Wesley C. 
Davis 

Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Prof. 
E. Leslie Carlson 

Syracuse University, Prof. Dwight M. Beck 


Seminary, 


Texas Christian University, Prof. William L. 
Reed 
Union Theological Seminary, Prof. James Muilen- 


burg 
University of California, Prof. Walter J. Fischel 
University of Chicago, Prof. Raymond A. Bow- 
man 
University of Cincinnati, Prof. W. T. Semple 
University of Michigan, Prof. George G. Cameron 
University of Pennsylvania, Prof. E. A. Speiser 
University of Toronto, Prof. F. V. Winnett 
Vanderbilt University, Prof. J. Philip Hyatt 
Wellesley College, Prof. Lucetta Mowry 
Western Theological Seminary (Holland, 
Prof. Lester J. Kuyper 
Western Theological Seminary (Pittsburgh, Pa.), 
Prof. David N. Freedman 
Wheaton College, Prof. J. P. Free 
Yale University, Prof. Harald Ingholt 
Yeshiva University, Prof. Pinkhos Churgin 
Zion — Foundation, Miss A. Marguerite 
Smith 


Mich.), 


(Total 86) 


INDIVIDUAL CORPORATION MEMBERS 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Mrs. W. F. Albright, Baltimore, aa 
Dr. Ludlow Bull, New York, N. 


Mr. Louis J. Rabinowitz, New York, N. Y. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT DIBON IN MOAB, 1952-53 * 
A. Doucitas TUSHINGHAM 


The excavation of the site of the ancient Moabite capital of Dibon 
vas undertaken by the American School of Oriental Research in Jeru- 
salem during the autumn of 1950 and since that time work has continued 
year by year.’ It is the purpose of this article to present a preliminary 
report of this past season’s work. 

As the tell of Dhiban is large, efforts have been concentrated in the 
south-east corner. This area is dominated by a rectangular building, 
originally topped with a modern, plastered stone tomb.? The campaigns 
of 1950-51 opened up what was hoped would turn out to be a “ gateway ” 
area immediately to the west of this, but attention was focussed most 
particularly on an area to the north-east, where a great deal of light 
was thrown on the city-wall complex and the buildings lying immediately 
behind (i.e. to the west of) it. In the spring of 1952 work was con- 
centrated in the “gateway” area itself. It was the purpose of the 
campaigns of the past year to link up these two areas. This involved 
the clearance of the south-east building and the wall complex at the 
south-east corner. As work proceeded it was found advisable to extend 
operations towards the north where the Byzantine church was partly 
uncovered. 

The staff of the expedition varied somewhat but included the following: 
Professor H. Neil Richardson and Mr. James A. Warren, as Fellows of the 
School, were present during both seasons. Mr. Gus Van Beek as Fellow 
in the autumn of 1952 and Father Robert North as Honorary Fellow 
in the spring of 1953 participated in those campaigns. Dr. Robert Andry, 
Dr. Edwin Broome, Dr. Rolland Wolfe and Rev. and Mrs. Ernest 
Fisher—all students of the School—assisted during one campaign. For 
shorter periods we had the aid of Dr. Keith Andrews of the University 
of Toronto and Professor DeBoer of Leyden. Our technical workers 
included Mr. Subhe Muhtadi as surveyor in the autumn campaign, and 
Mr. Oliver Unwin (to whom the fine plans are mainly due) in the spring 
campaign. Mr. Vartan Vartanian of Jerusalem was our photographer 
in both seasons. Miss Diana Kirkbride and Mr. Peter Parr were in 
charge of all tomb work in the spring campaign and the later was of 
great assistance in the drawing of pottery and in other technical ways. 


*In ‘aonor of the ninetieth birthday of Charles Cutler Torrey. 

1Two campaigns were undertaken in the School year 1950-51—in November and 
the following April and May—under the direction of Prof. F. V. Winnett. Pre- 
liminary reports appeared in BULLETIN 125 (February, 1952), pp. 7 ff. and 20 ff. 
Excavation was resumed in April-May of 1952 under the direction of Prof. W. L. 
Reed. During the last School year, two campaigns—one in October-November 1952 
and the other in April-May 1953—were undertaken under the author’s direction. 
The latter has had the good fortune of participating in all campaigns with the 
«<ception of the preliminary sounding in the autumn of 1950. 

2 BULLETIN 125, pp. 16 f., Figures 4 and 5. 
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Our foreman in both seasons was Mr. Jiryis Qubain of Es-Salt, an 
ex-member of the Palestine Police Force. Our household staff included 
at various times Omar, Jibrin, Muhammad and Imran—all from the 
School in Jerusalem. I should like to take the opportunity here of 
thanking Mr. G. L. Harding, Director of the Department of Antiquities 
of the Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan for his help and courtesy at 
all times, and Pere de Vaux, Father Saller and Mr. Robert Hamilton 
for many helpful suggestions in the interpretation of the results. 


A. THE SOUTH-EAST BUILDING (FIG. 1) 


(1) The Nabataean Building 

The outer side of the west and south walls of the south-east building, 
called the “ Nabataean Structure” in the earlier report,’ had been 
partially cleared in the spring of 1951. These two walls and a similar 
wall on the east have been found to constitute a shell enclosing another 
earlier building. In only one place was this earlier wall still standing 
above foundation level, and here to a height of two courses only. But 
elsewhere, not only on the south, east and west sides, where it was 
enclosed within the later wall, but also on the north side, the foundations 
are still in place. On the basis of these foundations and of the lines of 
internal walls we are able to reconstruct the ground plan of this earlier 
building. It is roughly rectangular, measuring approximately 17.5 m. 
from north to south and 14.5 m. from east to west. The outer wall 
(B) on the north, east and west, and all inner walls (C, D, E, and F) 
are about 1.1 m. thick, while the outer wall on the south (B) is 1.5 m. 
thick. In all cases these walls are either definitely bonded at the 
foundation level or the indications of bonding at one end could be 
presupposed for the other in the absence of clear evidence. 

The foundation is solidly built of medium-sized stones (average 
size 45 x 30 x 30 cms.), but there are many larger and smaller than this 
mean. The chinks between the larger stones are filled with smaller 
stones and mud mortar. At the corners, special care was taken to give 
a good square angle by the use of much larger roughly-dressed stones. 
The foundation is very deep, a fact to which we shall return below. 
The uppermost foundation course consists of very large blocks, irregularly 
shaped, but roughly hammer-dressed on all faces. These too are packed 
tightly with small stones and mud mortar. At the north-west corner, 
the height of this course is 36 cms. 

The superstructure, where it is preserved, follows a header-strecher 
technique, with the former averaging about 45 cms. in width and the 
latter 1.35 m. in length. But only the outer faces have a regular ashlar 
appearance. As the stones are not cut in a perfectly rectangular shape, 
the inner face and the body of the wall is often packed with smaller 
stones and mud mortar to preserve the coursing. The outer, originally 
exposed face of the wall is very carefully dressed in the usual Nabataean 
diagonal combing. Sometimes other, non-exposed faces are thus dressed, 


8 BULLETIN 125, p. 16. 
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Fig. 1. Plan of south-east building. The Nabataean building is that bounded by Wall 
B on four sides and with internal walls C. D, E and F. For convenience, the outlines of 


the Roman building have been inked in on this plan, For an un-retouched plan, ef. Fig. 3. 
The secondary walls inside Walls E and F, shown in Fig. 2, are omitted from this plan. 
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but much more crudely. The lower preserved course is 56 cms. high, 
the upper 50 cms., the latter having a set-back of 5 cms. The inner 
walls of the building have a similar construction but, while there is 
rough hammer dressing, there is no diagonal dressing on these. 

As the superstructure is so poorly preserved, it is impossible to say 
definitely where the entrance of the building lay. On the basis of the 
plan, however, it would be logical t>» suppose that the entrance was at 





Fig, 2. Larger central room from the south. The secondary walls inside 
Walls E (right) and F (left) are still in place with the remains of vaulting. 
Wall D beyond. Two Byzantine tombs have been removed but the top of a 
stone sarcophagus can be seen in its original position. 


the north or south. But the south end is very close to the line of the 
Nabataean city wall and its own southern wall seems to be strengthened 
for defensive purposes.‘ The entrance, therefore, was probably on the 
north. The fact that the entrance of the later Roman building was also 
from the north bears this out. 

We may therefore reconstruct the building tentatively. A flight of 
steps or a ramp led up from the north to give access to a rectangular 
room whose breadth was about double its length. Beyond this lay 
another room of similar dimensions. This in turn gave access to three 
rooms, symmetrically arranged, the central one measuring 4 m. wide, 


‘On the basis of measurement of absolute heights, this building must have 
towered above the city wall at this point, and whatever other use it may have had, 
its close relations with the city wall complex at the weak south-east corner of the 
city indicate that it served as a military installation as well. 
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the two flanking rooms 3m. wide, and all about 3m. deep. At the 
time when this building was incorporated within the later Roman 
building, the floor level was apparently raised and the spaces between 
the walls were filled in to provide a podium for the new construction. 
The western small room was completely filled with blocks of stone 
roughly laid with the aid of smaller stones. The same procedure 
was used to some extent elsewhere in the building. But the usual 
recourse was to fill in the older building with earth brought from else- 
where on the fell. The small eastern room had been thus apparently 
filled, although because of the later quarrying of Wall B at this south-east 
corner, most of it had fallen out. The larger central room was in a 
different state when we discovered it. The space had been reduced, by 
the addition of walls against E and F inside, to a width of 2.75 m. 
(Fig. 2). Upon these walls had rested a vault whose top had apparently 
reached originally to within approximately 50 cms. of the preserved 
height of Wall D. Only three voussoirs were, however, found in position, 
one on the west side and two—one on top of the other—on the east 
side. The voussoirs were finely cut with the typical Nabataean diagonal 
dressing. It was possible therefore to conjecture that, at least in the 
latest stage of the building’s existence, this central room had contained 
a vaulted substructure supporting the upper floor. Unfortunately, 
measurement of the voussoirs themselves, singly and—where the two 
were preserved one on top of the other—together, indicated that they 
were re-used in this position. Their original span had been approximately 
3.25-3.50 m. In their present position they cover a space measuring only 
2.75 m. Further, the very construction of the walls upon which the 
vault rests, the fact that they are obviously secondary to the main plan 
of the building, and the packing of the voussoirs with small stones, all 
indicate that whatever had been the original position of the vault it is 
not in place here. The space covered by the vault was filled with 
three tombs, two constructed of small stones and covered with flat 
slabs, and one a well-cut stone sarcophagus. Like the other tombs built 
in and around this building, they were originally Byzantine, although 
after the robbing of the outer Wall B, they had been looted or re-used. 
The vaulting and the walls on which it rested and the three tombs were 
removed. Excavation was carried down another 25 cms. through fill 
which can hardly date before the end of the Byzantine period. We did 
not find here any trace of the fill utilized elsewhere which could be dated 
to the early second century A.D. It therefore seems possible that this 
small central room between Walls E and F was not filled in when the 
rest of the building was. It may have been left open to serve as a 
crypt of some kind in the later Roman building. 

There are many indications that this building went through one or 
more stages of reconstruction, following apparently the same _ plan 
throughout. The north face of Wall C, for imstance, shows two 
slight changes of line in the depth excavated, indicating three periods 
in all. But most clearly this is indicated by a difference in construction 
in the upper part (on the average the upper three preserved courses) 
of Walls D, E, F, and, perhaps B (although the robbing of this wall has 
10 
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destroyed all direct evidence). This upper part consists of large stones, 
roughly squared but not diagonally dressed, while the wall below is of 
much less solid construction. In several places, where the evidence of the 
masonry is of this kind, we find also foundation trenches apparently 
cutting through the earlier foundation trenches, indicating a re-building 
of the walls carried down below the preceding floor-level. The uppermost 
line of Wall C coincides with this latest re-building as seen on the other 
walls. Unfortunately in the time at our disposal we were not able to 
probe to the lowest foundations of this building. We followed Wall B 
down on the inside between Walls C and D for a distance of about 
4 m. below its preserved top which at this point is 2.25 m. below the 
preserved top of Wall D. 

The date of this building can only be suggested on the basis of a 
preliminary study of the pottery. We have already noted that it was 
later filled in to provide a podium for the Roman building. The pottery 
in this fill is predominantly Iron Age, but with it there are sufficient 
Nabataean and perhaps Roman sherds of the first century A.D. or 
slightly later, to indicate that the fill could not precede this date.® The 
terminus ante quem is therefore early second century. As this area 
lay within the Nabataean dominions and was not formed into the 
Province of Arabia until 106 A.D. it is safe to suggest that the earlier 
structures are Nabataean, and certainly the stone-work of the super- 
structure would support this. It is then reasonable to suggest that the 
successor building is Roman. 


(2) The Roman Building (Fig. 1) 

We have already indicated that the earlier building was filled in to 
provide a podium for the Roman building. The top of this fill was 
levelled off with stones to provide the foundation. The superstructure, 
however, is completely gone with the exception of one east-west cross 
wall (G) and the outside walls (A) on east, west and south. Wall G 
has a rough foundation apparently laid at the same time as the fill was 
being put in, for it has no foundation trench. It is not bonded into Wall 
B at either end. Wall A on the east side seems to represent the first stage 
in the rebuilding, although it is possible that this one element may go 
back to the latest Nabataean period—an attempt to fill in the space 
left between the Nabataean building and the city wall on the east side. 
In any case, when the Roman building was constructed, this wall was 
incorporated and a wall of similar width was built on the west and 
south sides encasing the earlier Wall B. On the south side it overlay and 
projected beyond the earlier city wall line. The wall is of solid construc- 


5The fact that there is no sherd in this material which can be definitely dated 
between Iron II and the Hellenistic-Nabataean period should indicate that there 
was a gap in the occupation of the site between those two periods. It may be added 
here that of the many thousands of sherds from this area handled and studied, only 
a few EB appeared and no MB I or II. The paucity of even Iron Age sherds—except 
in the fill of the south-east building—would seem to indicate that the main occu- 
pation in the periods preceding the Hellenistic-Nabataean was elsewhere on the tell 
—probably at the north end. 
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tion, averaging 2.15 m. thick on west and south and a little thicker 
on the east. It is built of irregularly shaped stones, packed with smaller 
stones, but faced with well-cut blocks. Those with Nabataean dressing 
are presumably re-used from the earlier structure. When the west face 
of Wall A was cleared in the spring of 1951, there still remained in place 
three heavy foundation courses, above which rose the superstructure 
consisting of two courses of heavy blocks, a string course, and one course 
of orthostats.° 

The plan of this building on the north side is not yet completely clear, 
partly because the later construction of the church (see below) utilized 
the north Wall B as its south wall and overlies all foundation courses which 
would. provide the evidence. When first excavated, it seemed likely that 
Wall A west and Wall A east were carried northwards 4.5 m. past the 
northern face of Wall B to provide wings which would enclose a monu- 
mental stairway. That such a slairway or ramp existed seems probable 
for Wall B was still in existence to a height corresponding to the top of 
the orthostat courses on the west side (see above). Some of the large 
blocks which topped off the fill inside Wall B (north) were still in place. 
Their greatest height ‘ was 102.13 m. while the top of the orthostat course 
was approximately 102.00 m. A line of flagstones abutting Wall G on 
the north may be all that is left of the floor of the Roman building. 
Their average level is 102.35 m. The average level of the flagstone 
pavement which surrounded the Roman building * is about 100.80 m. on 
the north side. To gain access to the temple, then, a stairway or ramp 
would be required to ascend the intervening 1.20-1.95 meters (depending 
on the level of the floor of the building and the level of the original outer 
pavement). Under this reconstruction, the northern element of Wall B 
would have provided at least the foundation, if not the north line itself, 
of the Roman building, although the wings would have extended further 
to the north. 

There is, however, evidence for a different reconstruction of the north 
line. The south stylobate of the church runs along the north edge of 
what are apparently the foundations of another wall, 2 meters thick, 
running parallel to Wall B (north) but 2.5 meters beyond it. The space 
between the two walls was filled with earth, and, at least in one place, 
large rough blocks of stone. Further, if one refers to the plan of the 
church (Fig. 3) and the photograph (Fig. 4) it will be noted that 
directly in front of, i.e. to the west of, the line of the thresholds of the 
church (which are themselves in line with the west face of Wall B), 
there is a broad step 2.15 m. wide whose western edge is in line with the 
western face of Wall A. This step does not extend across the whole 


6, BULLETIN 125, pp. 16 fi. and Fig. 5. 

7 All absolute level measurements given in this report are based on the arbitrary 
100m. datum point established in the first season. It is indicated in the section 
reproduced in BULLETIN 125, p. 12, Fig. 2. 

’This has probably been relaid in places, in which cases it is higher than the 
original paving. If this is so, the difference in height between the original paving 
and the floor level of the Roman building would have been even greater. The paving 
to the north-west is about 100.40 m. 
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front expanse of the church but, at a point 11.5 m. beyond the north 
edge of Wall B (or 7 m. beyond the north edge of the deduced north 
A wall) steps down towards the north. This constructional peculiarity 
in the church and its alignment with the structural elements of the 
south-east building complex are considered to reflect the original extension 


tae spt 


ok. < 


Pt i ot 2 

att, - 

hae Pe 
hs { BM ee 


‘ig. 4. View northwards to show alignment of thres- 
holds with Wall B and of step-down west of thresholds 
with Wall A. 


of the western Wall A element, and by symmetry of course, the eastern 
Wall A element. This reconstruction would at the present time seem 
to be the most logical. 

The reconstruction of the plan of the Roman building, however 
depenc's on the extent to which, and the manner in which, Wall B on all! 
four sides was incorporated into the new structure. Wall G, under any 
reconstruction, would seem to be the front wall of the adytum. It does 
not bond into B, but it is impossible to say whether it passed over B 
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to bond into Wall A. This seems, however, most unlikely. Wall A, 










































th aygeetee : ‘ ; ; 
h wherever it is in contact with Wall B, is of poor construction, and it 
ies seems improbable that it could have provided an independent outer wall; 


“a i.e. the presence of Wall B in continuous use is assumed.° 

A provisional reconstruction of this building is thus suggested. It is 
peripteral prostyle in plan with Wall A on east, west and south and 
the assumed line of Wall A on north serving as a stylobate to carry 
columns with wings extending to the north a further 7 m. beyond the 
assumed line of Wall A north to delimit the staircase. A shallow porch 
gives access to the interior which consists of the outer walls of the 
sarlier Nabataean building. The room is divided into two parts by 
Wall G—a cella 9.25 m. deep and 12.35 m. wide, and an adytum 6 m. 
deep and 12.35 m. wide. The whole plan is that of a rectangle 32.5 m. 
from north to south and 19 m. from east to west, surrounded by a 
pavement on north, west, south and, perhaps, on the north-east. The 


architectural order was probably Corinthian (see below). Details of 
i the entablature, base molding, etc. have yet to be worked out on the 
; basis of the many fragments drawn. It is possible that some of the 
i molding was done in plaster, for many fragments of this were found with 


dentils, egg-and-dart motifs ete.'° 

A terminus ante quem for the dating of this building is given by the 
presence of many Byzantine Christian tombs inserted into the structure, 
apparently after it had been in part demolished to provide material 
for the church. The date of construction is probably provided by a 
piece of inscribed lintel block discovered in the campaign of spring, 
1952 which apparently refers to the joint rule of Caracalla and Geta 
with their father Septimius Severus (i.e. 208-11) .'' Such a date would 
also fit a Corinthian capital found nearby, assuming that both inscrip- 
tion and capital belong to this building. 


(3) The Church (Fig. 3) 

This edifice seems to have utilized, at least in part, the pavement 
lving in front of the Roman temple as its floor. Wall B (north) became 
the south wall of the church, all Roman construction north of this 
being cleared away. The south stylobate, dividing the south aisle from 
the nave proper ran along the northern edge of the old Roman north 
wall or stylobate. The north stylobate of the church ran parallel to 





* This is particularly true for the north side. The fact that Wall B on this side 
vas utilized as the south wall of the later church indicates that it was the main 
‘eature of the Roman building on that side, and was still visible and in good enough 
ondition to encourage its re-use. 

*° An objection might be raised to such a reconstruction on the basis of the com- 
varatively few (although well over a hundred in the last season) architectural 
vieces found. But the Roman building was no doubt systematically robbed for 
olumns, cut stone and moldings for the church. Yet, as will be seen, very few 
irchitectural pieces from the church have survived. It is probable that most of the 
vidence is to be found built into the houses of the modern Dhibin.on the south tell 
r in other late structures on the north tell itself. 

11 Permission to refer to this inscription has been kindly granted by Professor 
Reed. 
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this at a distance of slightly over 8 meters. The threshold of the nave 
was found, and in line with it, the thresholds of the north and south 
aisles (Fig. 4). The floor, as indicated above, seems to have been of 
flagstones only. At a distance of 18 m. from the west end of the church, 
there is a step up to the chancel. The chancel screen crossed 50 cms. 
further to the east. 4.5 m. east of the first step, there is another step 
up and 2.9 m. further a final step up to the apse proper. Just below 
this step and just above, on the centre line of the nave, occur six cuttings 
in the pavement which probably represent the position of the altar 
and/or a ciborium, with perhaps (?) the rounded hollow marking the 
position of a rcliquary. No trace of an ambo was found. The line of 
the apse as shown on the plan is conjectural, for the whole east end 
of the church had fallen down the side of the te!/ at this point. But 
enough was preserved to show that it lay over one of the latest of the 
city walls. The presence of a Muslim saint’s temb almost directly above 
the chancel prevented our digging further to the north to ascertain 
whether evidence would be found there for the line of the apse. There 
seems to have been no apse at the end of the south aisle, but the exact 
disposition of this area has not yet been worked out. The church was 
therefore roughly 30 m. by 19 m. outside dimensions, with a nave and 
two aisles separated by columns (?) resting on stylobates. There seems 
to have been no narthex, although there may have been a porch giving 
on to the paved atrium at the west end. 

The date of the church is provided in part by pottery and in part by 
an inscription. Arab buildings over the church plan and other looting, 
not to speak of an Arab cemetery, have completely removed all super- 
structural elements of the church. Not one pedestal, column drum, 
capital or other such architectural piece was found in situ. Such building 
and quarrying have also resulted in a great disturbance of the stratifi- 
cation in an earth cover which is as little as 50 cms. deep in places. 
But at the south-west corner, underneath what seems to have been 
the earliest Arab structure in this area, there was a deposit of light- 
coloured soil resting directly on the pavement. The pottery from this 
débris is homogeneous and is of a type known from the excavations at 
Mt. Nebo. The most common ware was the “ red-on-white ” which is 
dated at Nebo from the end of the sixth to the eighth century.’? The 
inscription (Fig. 5) was discovered on a paving block just outside and 
directly in front of the central threshold. It was oriented in such a way 
that the person reading it had to stand facing north. This, together with 
the fact that the inscription was trimmed at the left side to fit its new 
position in the pavement, indicates that it was re-used in this spot. It 
is dated to the year 557, which, if the era is that of the Roman Province 


12 See S. J. Saller, The Memorial of Moses on Mount Nebo (Publications of the 
Studium, Biblicum Franciscanum No, 1), 3 Parts. Jerusalem: Franciscan Press, 
1941. Part III. The Pottery, by Father Hilary Schneider, p. 47: “ the light-surfaced, 
unribbed, red painted jars, introduced towards the close of the sixth century, were 
the fashion throughout the seventh century and their use probably continued into 
the eighth century. .. .” 
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of Arabia, is -the equivalent of A.D. 662/63.1° On the basis of the 
pottery and the inscription, it is probable that the church was built in 
the late seventh or early eighth century and did not enjoy a very long 
existence. While this seems rather late—the Muslim conquest of this 
region was completed by 636 A.D.—there is evidence that Christian 
communities continued to exist after this conquest for another century 








Fig. 5. Greek inscription re-used in the church pavement. The stone is badly 
worn but some interesting details of the border ornamentation can still be seen. 


or so without serious interference.’ It is possible also that this church 
presents a re-building of an earlier structure going back to the sixth 
entury. 
B. THE CITY WALLS 


|) Area of 1950-51 Excavations 

Evidence was forthcoming this year which should aid in the dating of 
me elements within the wall complex discovered in the 1950-51 
ason.'®> A sounding was carried down to the foundations of the great 


'® This era commenced 22 March, 106 A.D. While the date alone is of importance 
us here, and it is hoped to publish the inscription in greater detail in the near 
ture, a transcription may be given: EK KELEUSEOS KL- KAPITOLINU (liga- 
re for OU?Y) PRES SEBANIS OP-ETOS EGEN PhiNuZéta. Can SEBAN(IS) 
a local Greek transliteration of Dhiban? 

Cf. Colin Baly, “S’baita,’ PEFQS, 1935, p. 173: “It is even clear that the 
iristian inhabitants were living much as usual after the [Muslim] conquest.” 

‘* BULLETIN 125, pp. 11 ff. and Figs. 2 and 3. 
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battered stone wall *® where they rested on virgin rock at an absolute 
height of 86.04 m. The débris resting against the wall consists of 
material deposited at an angle of about 45°. The strata were disturbed, 
i.e. the latest materials tended to be at the bottom, and the débris was 
not of “ midden” type but was the result of erosion by wind and rain. 
Late Byzantine pottery came from the lowest level, so that it was quite 
clear that whatever the date of construction might be, this wall con- 
tinued in use to the very end of the Byzantine period. As, however, the 
wall rested on rock and its base had been kept comparatively clear until 
the time when it finally was abandoned, there was no evidence here 
of its date of construction. Evidence from a similar construction on 
the south side, however, (see below), suggests that this wall was 
constructed in Byzantine times. 

Wall No. 5,‘7 which appeared at first to run between Walls 1 and 2 
and partly over Wall 2, is now known to consist of two parts—an upper 
element which runs over Wall 2 and an earlier wall which runs between 
Walls 1 and 2. The upper must be quite late for it abuts a late extension 
to the east of the south wall of the Hall ?* which must be late Byzantine 
or even Arab in date. There are traces of this wall also in the south-east 
corner complex. Wall 5 (lower), however, antedates the heavy battered 
Wall 3. The extension of Wall 5 (lower) connects at the south-east 
corner with the wall which apparently antedates the Nabataean south- 


east building (see below). Walls 1 and 4 of the 1950-51 season have 


not yet been identified at the south-east corner. 


(2) The South-east Corner (Figs. 6 and 7) 

A glance at the plan and photograph will indicate that this was a 
most heavily fortified area, due no doubt to the fact that this was an 
exposed corner, but probably more to the fact that it was inherently 
weak. We have struck the native rock in four places in the last three 
years of digging. The positions have been plotted and the absolute 
levels estimated. These indicate a very rapid falling-off of the bed-rock 
towards the south and east of the tell. The walls at the south-east corner 
were therefore built on sloping ground and there was always a tendency 
to slip downwards or topple outwards. The large cracks which have 
opened up between the various elements in the wall complex suggest 
that this inherent weakness, and the possible occurrence of earthquakes 
which would aggrevate it, was the main reason for the very heavy con- 
struction at this corner. Yet the very fact that one wall was built 
right up against another, or over another, and that in most cases the 
walls are of very heavy stone-work have made the problem of absolut« 
dating difficult. It was obviously not economical of money or time to 
attempt to dig through the thickness of the wall in search of dating 
evidence from stratification, especially as there seemed little likelihood 
of finding it. Therefore, for the present, the components of the wall hav« 


16 BULLETIN 125, pp. 12 ff. and Fig. 3. 
17 BULLETIN 125, p. 14. 
18 BLLETIN 125, p. 15. 
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6. Plan of south-east corner wall complex. The outermost line is that of the latest 
vean wall and the Roman rebuilding. The diagonal wall is wall 5. 
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been dated relatively and only here and there in the series has it been 
' possible to produce evidence which will assist in giving an absolute date 
for some stage. 

The earliest visible series of walls at the south-east corner is that 
; which runs from the west under the south wall of the Roman building,’® 
emerging at the east end of this wall and turning north. Soon, however, 
it turns more towards the east and runs towards the square tower.®° 

























Fig. 7. View of south-east corner wall complex from the east. 
sounding was made at the extreme left. 


The deep 


The line of this wall on south and east does not accord with th 
orientation of the Nabataean building, yet all other components of th: 
wall system at this corner seem to have their lines based on_ thi 
Nabataean building. This series is therefore probably earlier than th: 
Nabataean building—or at least its latest stage. The city wall to th 
south and east were gradually thickened (at least three stages of thi 





can be distinguished). Finally, the outermost wall of the series, distin me 
guished by its diagonal dressing as Nabataean, was constructed. Thi : 
too seems to have fallen into disrepair and had to be reconstructed o ‘. 
: top.” This repair probably dates from the first Roman period an . 


19 BULLETIN 125, p. 18, and Fig. 6. 

2° BULLETIN 125, p. 14. 

*t It is possible that such repair was necessitated by the damage inflicted on 
at the time of the capture of the city by the Romans, 
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antedates the Roman south-east building. It should belong to the 
second century. 

In order to discover when this line of wall fell into disuse, a sounding 
vas made outside it. Thirty-six levels were distinguished within a depth 
ff about 5.5 m. The sounding was abandoned at the bottom of the 
fourth (from the top) preserved course of the underlying wall without 
‘eaching its foundations. The débris outside this wall was not of the 
ype found outside the great battered wall—the product of natural 
rosion. Here was layer upon layer of rubbish thrown in at a time when 
he wall had fallen into disuse, but when. people were still evidently 
iving on the tell. There were large quantities of pottery, but with the 
xception of‘the top 50:cms. or so, it was consistently late Byzantine. 
strangely enough, none of the three characteristic wares of Mt. Nebo 

ere found in this deposit. The coins—which still remain to be studied 

1 detail—represent in the main the quinarii which passed out of use at 
he time of the reform of the coinage by Anastasius. No coin of a 
iter type was found in this deposit. On the basis of the coins and the 
ottery therefore, this fill should be no later than the early sixth century 
nd this date would provide a rough approximation of the time when the 
reat Nabataean-Roman wall system in this area fell into disuse. 

3) The “ Gateway” Area (Fig. 8) 

Further to the west, where the Nabataean wall and its superimposed 
Roman wall were first discovered in the spring of 1952, work was carried 
on in the attempt to date the later structures. A heavy battered stone 
vall similar to Wall 3 (discussed above): was found. It apparently served 
as a patch to fill a hole left when the Nabataean wall collapsed or was 
destroyed at this point. Whether the Roman wall found overlying the 
Nabataean wall at this point also precedes the building of this battered 

all is not absolutely clear but seems likely. Pottery of the Byzantine 
period was discovered low down at the base of the Nabataean wall and 
underlying the heavy blocks of the battered wall. If the similarity 
of construction between this wall and Wall 3 indicate contemporaneity 
(and this seems probable) the construction of Wall 3 cannot antedate 
he Byzantine period. There are other constructions—amongst them, 

parently, city walls—in this area later than the battered wall, but 
eir relationships remain to be worked out. 


C. THE TOMBS 


In all campaigns at Dhiban there has been an obvious interest in the 
discovery of tombs. In the first year,?* a tomb whose presence had been 
known for some time was cleared and proved to be of the Iron Age, 
although it had been completely robbed. In the second year, extensive 
stripping of the slope beside this known tomb produced one good Iron 
e tomb. This past year we carried out a careful exploration of the 
woole area around the tell with trial shafts in scores of places. While 


* BULLETIN 125, p. 20, n. 16. 
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Fig. 8. Plan showing heavy battered stone wall in “ Gateway ” area. 
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ther tomb areas were discovered, no other Iron Age tombs were found 
ntil work was again concentrated on the original hill-side. 


1) Moabite Tombs 

Five tombs were discovered. All consisted of roughly cut, approxi- 
ately rectangular chambers, hewn out of the hill-side and entered by 
doorway—usually roughly constructed of smaller stones (Fig. 9). None 
those discovered this year had the three raised benches at the back 
id on either side so common in Iron Age tombs and found in the 
oabite tombs previously discovered in this area. Moreover, the tombs 


Fig. 9. Entrance to Moabite tomb J6 from the North. 


ad all been badly smashed and looted, apparently in Byzantine and 
ly Arab times (or even, perhaps, in Nabataean times). They were 
bably discovered when the hill-sides were being terraced. In fact, 
t was called a “ bone-pit” was discovered outside one tomb con- 
ing masses of charred Iron Age pottery and bones. The degree of 
oughness in the looting, however, varied considerably so that in three 
he tombs sufficient sherds could be mended to allow reconstruction 
anc drawing. In Tomb J 6, 230 objects were registered, of which 139 
were lamps! Attention should be drawn to the large hole-mouth. jar 
wil: three loop feet illustrated in Figure 10. It is one of several examples 
found. They usually have a wash (or very poorly fired slip) of the 
sare colour as the clay, with bands or geometric designs painted on in 
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shades of brown or red. The pottery from these tombs would seem t 
fit the ninth century B.C. very well, i.e. the age of King Mesh 
himself.?° 

Fragments of terra cotta coffins were found in several of the tomb 
Of particular interest were the fragments of four large storage jars | 
Tomb J 5 which were finally reconstructed and drawn. They all lacke 
neeks and the openings at the top of each jar averaged about 30 cm 


10. Selection of Moabite pottery from Tomb J 6. 


Fig. 


These jars may have been used as a cheap substitute for coffins, the 
necks being broken off or cut off to admit the body (probably that of 
a child). One jar has two handles, one of which has a smooth concave 
depression as though made by the finger or thumb. The other handle 
has what appears to be a seal impression, unfortunately badly worn. 


28 Compare provisionally the pottery of Tell Abu Hawam Level III (QDAP, 
(1934), pp. 19 ff., and revision of Hamilton’s dating by B. Maisler, BASOR, 
(December, 1951), p. 25 to 980-815 B.C.). Note particularly the deep bowl 
strated on Plate XIII, no. 81, which resembles the Dhibin examples except for i 
turned-up neck. Our one tomb juglet of black ware is of the type illustrated 
the same plate, no. 91. The lamps drawn, ibid., p. 23, especially nos. 92 and 93, 
parallel and we even have a very few examples with a pedestal like no. 94 (thou; 
only one as extreme). Our one cooking-pot from the tombs has a rilled rim of 
type common in late Iron I and not of the type illustrated ibid., p. 23, no. 90. 
Dhibin tomb material, while it has parallels with the pottery from Iron Age tom 
of east Jordan already published (cf. most recently, G. L. Harding, Annual of 
Department of Antiquities of Jordan, I (1951), pp. 37 ff.), seems to be gene 
earlier. 
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3ut one letter—heth—seems certain. To my knowledge there are no 
ther examples of such stamped jar handles from the period of the 
Joabite kingdom. Whether this turns out to be a royal stamp, of a 
ind parallel to those common on contemporary and later jar handles 
‘om Palestine, or a private stamp, it should be of considerable interest. 


2) Byzantine Tombs 

In the course of the excavation of the south-east building on the tell, 

xteen tombs were found, fourteen of which seem to have been originally 
uilt in the Byzantine period, although many were subsequently robbed 
or received later burials. All the Byzantine deposits seem to have been 
Christian for many small bronze and iron crosses of the usual type were 
sund. One tomb also contained a coin of Justin or Justinian. But in 
general the contents consisted mostly of jewelry, bronze and iron rings, 
bracelets, etc., and beads of various materials, as well as kohl applicators 
end one rather interesting bronze receptacle which may have been a 
stylus or pen case. One whole glass bottle was found and fragments 
of others. Strangely enough, neither in these tombs nor in the other 
Byzantine tombs discovered elsewhere, was there any pottery, not even 
the ubiquitous little Christian lamps. When Wall B was quarried away, 
many of the tombs were exposed, looted and then re-used so that some 
tombs yielded quantities of late Arab jewelry. 

A larger Byzantine cemetery seems to lie about 200 m. east of the tell. 
We did not explore it, but did clear one tomb which was brought to our 
attention. It was a small, subterranean chamber entered through the 
roof by the removal of one of the slabs resting on the two parallel 
arches. This tomb, too, had been robbed in antiquity but still preserved 
a very fine glass bottle and an interesting Christian bronze belt buckle. 


(3) Other Tombs 

On the east side of the main Dhiban-‘Amman highway, a cemetery 
was accidentally discovered by road-workers. We investigated it and 
found many stone-lined and covered tombs, some of which’ contained 
jewelry, but again there was no sign of pottery. The jewelry was not 
in itself distinctive. There is no indication that these are Christian tombs 
and they may be Arab—but hardly modern Arab. 

{An extensive search for Nabataean tombs had no concrete results. 


CONCLUSION 


While the excavations over the last three years at ancient Dibon have 
red up some very interesting evidence for the Nabataean and later 
upations of the site, there has been very little—especially stratigraphic 
‘vidence for the early periods. Provisionally it may be conjectured 
hat the main occupation, at least during the Iron Age, was further to 
: north. It is possible that the Early Bronze settlement covered a 
irger area on the tell than any subsequent building period down to 
bataean times, although there is some evidence of what may have 
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been an extra-mural suburb at the south end in the Iron Age. But th 
walled cities of the earlier periods would seem to lie at the north en 
of the tell, and it is suggested that further excavation might profitabl 
be undertaken there. 











PUPPY AND LETTUCE IN NORTHWEST-SEMITIC 
COVENANT MAKING 








Grorce E. MrenpENHALL 








Among the frequent references to covenants in the Mari letters thei 
is one passage telling about the enactment of a covenant which has sti 
remained exceedingly obscure largely because no analogous ceremony ha; 
so far been pointed out.’ In this letter there are two different ceremoni 
mentioned, one involving the use of a “ puppy ” and “ lettuce,” and tl} 
other a young ass. Ibal-El acts as a representative of the king of Mar, 
but we know nothing further concerning his or his king’s function in t! 
covenant relationship between Hana and Idamaras. One would guess 



























e Re | 
that the king guarantees the peace covenant between the two groups 0) 
without, however, binding himself further to either group. At any rate, st 
it is clear that the ceremony used by the two contracting parties is J t! 


rejected by the king’s representative. The former “ brought a meranu 
and hassum.” The latter is prohibited by his obligation to his lord fro 



















bringing these things, and instead causes the foal of a she-ass to be ly 
killed.’ B 
Though it is so far impossible to say what was the exact significance: ti 
of these things in the covenant ceremony, it is suggested that there are (/ 
f parallels to the form in other ancient literature.* What is involved in I¢ 
the ceremony is a young animal and an herb, but we do not learn what 
is done with either of the objects involved. The association of two such pl 
articles in a covenant ceremony is to be found in the earliest Roman h 
Ce 
1 Arch. Roy. de Mari, II, No. 37: 6-14. Previous treatments of this letter are to i! 
be found in Jean, Lettres diverses, and in Ancient Near Eastern Texts, p. 482. in 
2 Ha-a-ra-am qa-ta-lum seems to be used as a technical term meaning “ to conclude a] 
4 a covenant.” Cf. Dossin, Syria, 1938, p. 108. Is it merely coincidence that in South ' 
Arabic hmr and hbl are two parallel expressions for types of covenants, and in Ul 
biblical Hebrew the latter is used of bands of prophets while the former is the 
eponymous (?) ancestor of Shechem whose god is °Hl-berit or Batal-berit? Cf. a'so 
Ug. hbl ktrt. For the South Arabic materials see Rhodokanakis, SBAW 185, 8 fi a 
8 Mi/erdnum occurs three times in the syllabary published by Landsberger, /)ic is 
Fauna des alten Mesopotamien, Abh. d. Stich. Ak. d. Wiss. 42, pp. 6-10. There it R 
is used of a young dog, young hyena, and young lion. It would seem likely that 
it might refer to any young animal. [a-az-cu-um is hassum, “lettuce.” Jean's 
rendering, “ oiseau,” flies in the face of the spelling, since ha-zu-u Del. HWB, p. °72 fe 
implies a long final vowel rather than a double consonant. Both AZ and ZA oc ur A 
frequently in Mari with the values as and sa, and the word is well attested in m 





Accadian, Aramaic and Arabic with the meaning “ lettuce.” See Campbell-Thomps n, 
Dict. of Assyr. Botany, p. 72 f. 
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raditions. In his History of Rome I, 24, Livy has described the pro- 
edure of the priestly class of fetiales in concluding a treaty with the 
ilbans. One of the fetials called a verbenarius, “ herb-bearer ” requests 
f the king formal permission to negotiate with the enemy, and having 
ceived it, further requests the sagmina, “holy plant” which is then 
iken from the Arx, the capitol hill. With it he touches the head and 
air of another fetial who is thereby designated pater patratus. What- 
ver may be the meaning of the title, the function of the fetial so 
esignated is clearly to ratify the treaty. Livy says, “and he goes 
‘rough it (i.e. the treaty) in a great many words, which, being ex- 
ressed in a long set form (carmen), it is not worth while repeating. 
fter setting forth the conditions, he says: ‘Hear, O Jupiter; hear, O 
iter patratus of the Alban people, and ye, Alban people hear. As those 
mditions, from first to last, have been recited openly from those tablets 
ef wax without wicked fraud, and as they have been most correctly 
understood here this day, from those conditions the Roman people will 
not be the first to swerve. If they first swerve by public concert, on that 
day do thou, O Jupiter, so strike the Roman people, as I shall here this 
iy strike this swine; and do thou strike them so much the more, as thou 
t more able and powerful!’ ” After saying this he strikes the pig with 
a saxo silice, probably a flint knife, and we learn elsewhere‘ that he 
throws the knife from him. The entire procedure gives every indication 
of having a high antiquity, including the use of flint, the carmen—fixed 
solemn style, and the use of the sacred plant from the Arx. In structure 
the treaty is not far different from the parity treaties known from Hittite 
uurces. The stipulations are written down, and are publicly recited 
before the oath is sworn. The curse, however, does not seem to be 
included in the written covenant, but is invoked through symbolic action. 
Both sides bound themselves by oath, which is the essence of the parity 
treaty. Livy states that various treaties have various stipulations 
(legibus), but all are. made in the same fashion, “nec ullius vetustior 
foederis memoria est.” ® 
[t does not seem possible to identify the plant which is used in this 
procedure. The similarity between the term verbenarius and verbena 
has been made a ground for maintaining that the plant involved was the 
common vervain, which has long been regarded as having magical power 
in Europe,’ but the argument is hardly cogent since verbena seems to 
imply nothing more specific than any leafy twig such as laurel, myrtle, 
olive and the like. Verbenatus means “crowned with a wreath,” and 
these plants were the most frequently used. It seems most likely that 


Polybius III, 25, 6. This is of course a further symbolic curse—that as he casts 
avay the knife, so may the gods cast away the nation which breaks covenant. There 

L good discussion of the whole ceremony in Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der 
Rémer, Miinich, 1912, pp. 550-554. 

See KoroSec, Hethitische Staatsvertrige, Leipz. Rechtsw. Studien 60 (1931). 

Loe. cit. In I, 32, 5 of his History of Rome Livy records a tradition that the 
formal declaration of war by the fetials was borrowed from the ancient people called 
Acyuicoli. Wissover (loc. cit.) maintains that the tradition rests only on “ ety- 
mclogischer Spielerei.” 

Cf. Léw, Die Flora der Juden, Vol. 4, p. 333. 
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the use of the plant in the covenant ceremony has to do with the same 
complex of religious or magical concepts which are involved in the 
bearing of a leafy branch as a suppliant—the olive branch as a symbo 
of peace which has survived till the present day.* It has been suggestec 
that the sacred plant is a form of protection for the person who has 
been placed in jeopardy, as in contact with an enemy for the purpos¢ 
of establishing peace. However, in the transmission of religious 01 
magical ceremonies from one culture to another, or in the more frequent 
form of cultural borrowing—by one generation from another, the meaning 
of a rite is the least likely to be preserved. The most tenacious is form 
and after that function, and therefore it is most precarious to reason tha 
because a specific meaning is attested in one culture, therefore th: 
similar ceremony must have the same meaning in another, or even a 
another historical period in the same culture. Shift in function is als 
to be expected. Since, however, the ceremony and the Sitz im Leber 
are very similar in both the Roman and Mari materials, it would seen 
likely that the function of the ceremony is not too far different. Th: 
meaning is obviously different for the whole complex of associations wit] 
the Arx and the pig must play some part here, and it is further likely 
that the plant and the animal are also different. 

There is a further possibility for comparison from yet a third cultur 
Among the most inexplicable features of Israelite festivals is the Pass 
over. The festival of unleavened bread has long been recognized to hav: 
a separate origin among a sedentary people, but the Passover is most al 
home among a nomadic or semi-nomadic people.’ Strangely enough, th 
oldest description of the Passover indicates very much the same form a 
that under discussion. In the J account (Ex. 12: 21-23) 1° there is thi 
slaughter of an animal and the use of a plant which has undeniab] 
“ virtue ” in the thought-patterns of the ancient world."! Different cul 
tures tend to assign ritual importance to different plants, but th 
“hyssop ” mentioned frequently in the Bible is of relatively little in 
portance in Babylonia, so far as is known. Hebr. ’éz6v is with Léw to b 
identified with Origanum maru L. (marjoram), Acc. zateru = Aral 
za‘tar..2 The use of the “ hyssop ” in sprinkling the blood of the Passover 


8 Cf. the branches on Palm Sunday with the cry “hosanna,” and the tradition: 
branches carried at Sueccot. Matt 21: 8-9. At the supplicatio festival called | 
the consuls or Senate, the whole community would proceed to the temple with law 
branches in their hands, and wreaths upon their heads, in order to present petitior 
to the gods. Wissowa, op. cit. p. 423 ff. 

® Cf. Robertson Smith, Lectures on the Religion of the Semites, 1927, p. 413. Be 
Exodus, H. A. T., 1939, p. 65. There has been surprising unanimity on this poir 
but on what appears now to be completely fallacious ground, namely, that its origin 
has something to do with sacrifice of first-born. 

10 Assigned to J by Beer, op. cit. p. 66-67, but to P by Pfeiffer, Intro. to the O. 
p- 189, and to the latest additions to P by Gressmann, Die Schr. d. A. T. I, 2. p. 
and 51. To this chaos among the literary critics, some attention to ancient orient 
cultural history may help in bringing order, if the naive trust in modern Bedoi 
parallels can be given up. 

11 Cf, I K 5:13 and compare Nu. 19: 6, where cedar and °éz6v are associated ‘n 
the ritual of the red heifer. 

12 Low, op. cit. Vol. 2, p. 84-101. Campbell-Thompson, Dict. of Ass. Bot., p. 74 
A syllabary there cited equates zateru with sibburatu which must be wild r 
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animal is of course closely paralleled by the similar use of the plant in 


































a ‘ the ceremony of the red heifer (Num. 19: 1-10), and in the purification 
ic | _ rites of Lev. 14: 2-9, 48-53, where the cedar wood also appears. Most 
‘ significant is the fact that there is no hint in Ex. 12: 21-23 that the 
” Passover animal is to be eaten; it is not upon the eating of the animal 
. 3 that the emphasis lies. Rather, the motif of protection is most strongly 
" in the forefront. 

if It is very tempting to regard the Passover as a continuation of the 
1° — age-old custom connected with the establishment of a covenant relation- 
n E ship. Though it is difficult to say precisely what its meaning was in any 
j yf our sources, the concept of protection or the very closely related one 
’ © of purification must be somehow involved. From Amarna comes even a 
q possibility of an etymon for the Heb. pesah which has of course already 
( been suggested. EA 74: 37 uses the word pashu to describe the results 
7 4 if the formation of a covenant,’* or perhaps its purpose, namely, the 
. stablishment of peace or security for the “sons and daughters in per- 
r petuity.” Evidence is abundant to indicate that Accadian $ was pro- 
1ounced by Amorite peoples as s, and I would suggest that a number of 
\ very early words in Hebrew reflect the old Amorite linguistic peculiarities 
in the treatment of the sibilants such as s6kén s6fér and other such words 
) which have cognates in Accadian with §."* 

: Finally, a similar ceremony is attested also in Greece. In monuments 


lepicting Orestes, a twig of laurel and a young pig are associated with his 
purification for the crime of matricide.’® 

The fact that the use of a young animal and a plant is to be found 
in ceremonies of several cultures in ancient times does not necessarily 
justify the conclusion that there is a common origin for them all. Plants 
have always been regarded as having particular “ virtue,” and animals 


are an obvious substitute for human beings in ceremonial curses. It is 
quite possible that in each case there is independent development. In 


Peganum harmala, which is also designated as LUH.MAR.TU—* Amorite washing 
lant.” There is no biblical Hebrew word designating rue, which is the more sur- 
prising in that this plant had a tremendous variety of uses in antiquity. Léw, 
yp. eit. Vol. 3, p. 507-511. Cf. also Gelb, Inser. from Alishar, p. 25 ff. 

18 The passage in question was treated by me in JNES VI (1947), p. 123 f. 

14 Ugaritic sometimes shows the same phonetic phenomena, of course, but the 
\ramean-Amorite influence there must have been even more direct. At any rate, it 

perfectly clear that the treatment of the sibilants did not always lead to the 
ime results; its development was independent of that in the Hebrew dialects. 
anell, Studies in the Name of Israel, has already suggested the identity of the 
ames Yisra’él and Yesiriin. The latter is a Canaanitized hypocoristicon of the 
xrmer Amorite name, after the pattern Zeviiliin, *Esmiin, ‘Elyiin ete. This is not 
t all surprising in view of the undeniable Canaanite influence in Deut. 33, for 
hich see Cross and Freedman, “ The Blessing of Moses,’ JBL 67, 191-210. The 
ime occurs elsewhere only in Dt. 32, which is to be assigned an early date, and 
3. 44. 

15 Frazer, The Golden Bough, Vol. IX, p. 262. He concludes from parallels among 
he Nicobarese that “the regular rite of cleansing a homicide consisted essentially 

sprinkling him with pig’s blood and beating him with a laurel bough.” At any 
1 ite, the motif of purification or protection seems obviously present. The question 
whether the protection is against the spirit of the dead, or the historical and 
cial sanctions for the crime. 
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the case of the Roman ceremony, however, there is an additional parallel- 
ism of the oath formula, which must be the approximate form underlying 
that of early Israel: ké ya‘asé YHWH w°ké yosif. Originally, as in Livy’s 
account, this formula must also have been accompanied by some specific 
symbolic action such as killing an animal, but in early times, the words 
have already become abstracted from the action and generalized, perhaps 
in practice accompanied by some gesture: “Just as I have done thus, 
may YHWH do so to me (or, to you!), and may he do it the more 
(as he is the more powerful) .” (I Sam. 3: 17). 

The classical sources at least present possibilities for the interpretation 
of ancient oriental texts. It is possible that the Mariote representative 
was not permitted to bring a “ puppy and lettuce ” because such a cere- 
mony would have imposed obligations upon Mari. It is also possible that 
nadanu should be rendered “ permit ’—namely, that instead of the 
“puppy and lettuce” ceremony, the Mari representative imposed a 
young ass ceremony which is attested elsewhere. Most likely this sub- 
stitution would be connected with the specific deity or deities who act as 
witnesses to the oath. If this is the case, then we have evidence for the 
later Assyrian practice of causing vassals to swear by the Assyrian gods 
rather than by their own local deities.’® 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago and the Seventh-Day Adventist 
Theological Seminary of Washington, D. C. announce that a further copy of the 
Assyrian King List, closely related to the Khorsabad list, has just come to light. 
The tablet, which was acquired at Mosul before World War I and had remained in a 
private collection in America until December 1953, is now at the Seventh-Day 
Adventist Seminary on a permanent loan basis. Dr. Siegfried H. Horn, Professor of 
History of Antiquity at the Seminary, identified the document and through his 
institution has given permission for its publication by Dr. I. J. Gelb of the Oriental 
Institute within the period of one calendar year beginning January 1, 1954. The 
photographs of the new tablet and of the Khorsabad tablet, together with the 
transliteration and translation of their text, are to appear in an early number of the 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies. Reprints will be available for purchase at a 
moderate price through the Seventh-Day Adventist Seminary and the Oriental Insti 
tute of the University of Chicago upon the appearance of the issue. 





It is learned at the last minute that Rev. Roger T. O’Callaghan, S. J., was killed 
in an automobile accident in Iraq on March 5th. He had nearly completed his year 
on a Fulbright grant in Iraq. A host of friends mourn him. His death is a sever 
blow to the Schools and a great loss to scholarship. 





16 Cf, Korosec, Hethitische Staatsvertrige, Leipz. Rechtsw. Studien Vol. 60 (1931 
p. 95. Babylonian practice was evidently different; vassals swore by their ow1 
deities as can be seen from Ezekiel 17: 19. The writer expects to discuss the histor} 
of covenants in Israel in more detail elsewhere. 
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y PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Orders for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the American Schools of 


de 
; Oriental Research, Drawer 93A, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. All subscriptions 
4 to the Biblical Archaeologist, Bulletin, and Journal of Cuneiform Studies run for a 
5 : complete calendar year, contrary to our former practice. Our agents in Great 
: ; Britain are Blackwell’s, Broad Street, Oxford. 
: THE BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGIST, a popular quarterly (ed. G. Ernest Wright 
and Frank M. Cross, Jr.), $1.00 a year. Current single numbers 25 cents each. 
Back numbers available on application at 35 cents for single copies, $1.35 a year. 
; THE BULLETIN, a quarterly review of the current work of the Schools and kindred 
research (ed. W. F. Albright), $1.50 a year. Current single numbers 35 cents 
3 each. Some back numbers available for 50 cents a copy or $2.00 a year. Sub- 
3 scription to the 1955 Bulletin will be $2.00. 
q SUPPLEMENTARY STUDIES, short monographs, appearing once or twice a year. 
a Formerly on subscription at $1.00 a year, now available on standing order or 
: § individually at prices indicated. No. 1 (out of print); 2/3, $1.25; No. 4 (out 
$ of print) ; No. 5/6, $1.25; No. 7/9, $2.00 boards, $1.75 paper; No. 10/12, $2.00; 
y q No. 13/14 (S. A. Birnbaum, 7he Qumran [Dead Sea] Scrolls and Palaeography) , 
- r $1.50; No. 15/16 (1953, O. R. Sellers and D. C. Baramki, A Roman-Byzantine 
3 Burial Cave in Northern Palestine), $1.50. For complete list of authors and 


titles see page 2 of each number. 

THE ANNUAL (edited by F. V. Winnett): Vols. 1-IV, XVII, XX-XXII are out 
of print; other prices will be quoted on request. Nelson Glueck’s Explorations 
in Eastern Palestine, IV, appeared in 1951 as Vols. XXV-XXVIII, price $12.00. 
Vol. XXIX will deal with J. L. Kelso’s work at Jericho. 

THE JOURNAL OF CUNEIFORM STUDIES (ed. Albrecht Goetze) a scholarly 
review of the literatures, languages, and cultures of ancient Mesopotamia and 
the surrounding countries, $6.00 a year. Individual issues cost $1.75. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE JERUSALEM SCHOOL 

; New TestAMENtT TEXTUAL CRITICISM (Published by Geuthner in Paris). Vol. 1, 

Greek MSS. in the Library of St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. \V. H. P, 

Hatch, 1929. Vol. II, Greek MSS. of the N. 7. in Jerusalem. W. H. P. Hatch, 

4 1934. 

\ArncHAEOLOGY. Vol. II. Manual of Archaeological Surveying. A. H. Detweiler, 
1948. Bound, $1.75. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL 

Texts: JOINrT EXPEDITION WITH THE IRAQ MUSEUM AT Nuzi. Vols. I-III published 
by Geuthner, Paris; Vols. I[V-VI may be obtained from the Schools at $1.50 each. 

IXCAVATIONS (published by the University of Pennsylvania Press). Vol. I, Z'epe 
Gawra, E. A. Speiser, 1935, $6.00. Vol. II, Tepe Gawra, A. J. Tobler, 1950, $10.00. 

lexrs. Jornr Excavation with HaArvarp UNIversITyY At Nuzi (Published by 
Harvard University Press). Vols. I-III, $6.00 each, Vol. IV, $5.00. 

IXCAVATIONS (Harvard University Press). Nuzi, Report on the Excavations at 
Yorgan Tepe near Kirkuk, Iraq. R. FY. 8. Starr. Vol. 1 (Text) $5; Vol. Il 
(Plates) $10.00. 

GERASA, CITY OF THE DECAPOLIS, ed. C. H. Kraeling. 1938. $10.00. 

HE OTHER SIDE OF THE JORDAN. Nelson Glueck, 1940. $1.50 (lithoprinted). 

WHAT MEAN THESE STONES? Millar Burrows, 1941. $1.50 (lithoprinted). 

([ATHEMATICAL CUNEIFORM TEXTS (Published jointly with the American 
Oriental Society). Ed. O. Neugebauer and A. Sachs. 1945. $5.00. 

ELL EN-NASBEH. (Published jointly with the Palestine Institute, Pacific School 
of Religion.) Ed. C. C. McCown. 1947. Vol. I, $12; Vol. II, $8; the two volumes 
together $18.75. 

EAD SEA SCROLLS, ed. Millar Burrows, 1950, Vol. I, being reprinted, $2.50; 
1951, Vol. II, out of print. 

HE SONG OF ULLIKUMMI. H. G. Giiterbock, 1952 (reprinted from JCS). $2.00. 
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